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For “ The Friend” 
Early Steam Navigation on the Atlantic. 


SEVENTH-DAY, SECOND MONTH 1, 1879. 


builder, and Peter Brown, a blacksmith, who 


forged the rough engines of the little steamer 


which actually ran on the Delaware for eigh- 
teen months, at the rate of eighty miles a day, 
without being appreciated, T. P. Cope tells 
this story of his friend John Fitch: ‘ After in- 
dulging himself for some time in his never- 
failing topic of deep excitement, he concluded 
with the memorable words, “Well, gentlemen, 
although I shall not live to see it, you will see 
the time when steamboats will be preferred 
to all other means of conveyance, especially 
for passengers.” He then retired, on which 


In a recent number of the London Railway| Brown, turning to Wilson, exclaimed, in a 
News, an interesting account has been pub-/tone of deep sympathy, “ Poor fellew! what 
lished of the beginning of ocean steam tran-|@ pity he is crazy.”’ 


sits, which has now become so important a 
feature of the commerce of the world. 


densed : 


‘The prediction of John Fitch that steam- 


From |ers would one day cross the Atlantic, received 
this account the following has been con-|its first fulfilment in 1819. 


It was in the 
summer of this year that an American vessel, 


“There exists a general impression that|the Savannah, arrived at Liverpool from Sa- 
steam navigation across the Atlantic is of|Vannah, Georgia, having traversed the Atlan- 
quite modern date, and that the enterprise|tic Ocean in thirty days, partly sailing and 


was not dreamt of by the first builders of|partly steaming. 


The event created very 


steamships. It is a belief which arose, no|little attention at that time, the Savannah 


doubt, from the fact that the establishment 
of regular steam routes between this country 
and America, with hours of departure and 
arrival as punctual, or nearly so, as railway 
trains, is within the memory of middle.aged 
men, and all the more strongly impressed on 
account of the opposition it encountered, and 
the ridicule its predicted success met with on 
the part of many persons, even scientific au- 


thorities. However, the belief is altogether 
erroneous. The idea of crossing the broad 


Atlantic in steam-propelled vessels is as old 
as the steamers themselves, and the first in- 
ventor entertained it most distinctly. Poor 
John Fitch, of Philadelphia, already referred 
to as ‘ the inventor of what really was the first 
practical steamer,’ expressed, in the clearest 
possible manner, his belief that mercantile 
ships, as well as men-of-war, propelled by 
steam power, could ran between Europe and 
America, and, in fact, over all the seas of the 
globe. 
friend, one David Rittenhouse, of whom he 
had to beg now and then the loan of a five 
pound note to carry on his steamboat experi- 
ments, he said, on one occasion, ‘This sir, 
whether I bring it to perfection or not, will 
be the mode of crossing the Atlantic, in time, 
for packets and armed vessels.’ It is lament- 
able to think of the fate of this true mechani- 
cal genius, falling in the end into despair 
through the most abject poverty. ‘Often 
have [ seen him,’ relates a Philadelphia ac- 
quaintance, Thomas P. Cope, ‘ stalking about 
like a troubled spectre, with downcast eyes 
and lowered countenance, his coarse soiled 
linen peeping through the elbows of a tat- 
tered garment.’ The way in which his friends 
and contemporaries looked upon the dreamer 
of universal steam communication is graphi- 
cally told by the same writer. 
& visit he once paid to John Wilson, his boat 


Speaking of 


being a small boat of but 300 tons, and rigged 
as a sailing vessel, while her steam power was 
regarded as purely auxiliary ; so much so, that 
the engines, and even the paddles, were re- 
movable. Her passage being of the same 
duration as that of the fine ‘liners’ which had 
been built to carry on intercourse between 
Great Britain and the growing popalation of 
the United States, it was but natural that 
slight interest should have been taken in the 
first voyage of the first Atlantic steamer, aud, 
having repeated it once or twice without prov- 
ing commercially successful, the Savannah 
was withdrawn from the route to seek better 
fortune on the Mississippi. No less than nine 
years elapsed before another ship furnished 
with steam power followed the example of the 
Savannah in attempting an Atlantic voyage. 
This time the venture came from the Nether- 
lands. It seems highly probable that the 
sight of the Caledonia, which James Watt, 


In a remarkable letter addressed to a|junior, brought in the spring of 1817 from the 


Clyde, to take up the Rhine, staying for a 
little while at Rotterdam, had a considerable 
effect in stimulating the interest of the Dutch 
in steam navigation ; at any rate they ordered 
several small steamers soon after from Scot- 
land, and in 1827 a number of merchants in 
Amsterdam and Rotterdam united together 
for the hazardous experiment of running 
steamships between the Netherlands and the 
West Indies. Accordingly, they had a steamer 
built on the Clyde, named the Curacoa, of 350 
tons and 100 horse power, and despatched 
her, in the summer of 1829, for a first trip 
from Amsterdam to the Dutch West Indies. 
The voyage to and from was repeated several 
times, with great commercial success; but, 
nevertheless, the enterprise soon came to an 
end. It did so chiefly on account of the sound- 
ings of alarm that arose on all sides against 
steam navigation. It was decried by almost 


‘lantic steam navigation : ‘ As to the project,’ 


NO. 25. 


all persons deemed to be competent to have a 
judgment in the matter, as an undertaking 
utterly foolish in itself, and beyond hope of 
practical attainment. The majority of so- 
called men of science were foremost in de- 
nouncing Atlantic steam navigation, showing, 
by elaborate arrays of figures and of argu- 
ments, the impossibility of such a feeble thing 
as a ‘whiff of steam’ to combat the tremen- 
dous power of wind, waves and tides, and pre- 
dicting dire calamities if such attempts were 
persevered in. The effect of these evil fore- 
bodings became visible in the temporary cessa- 
tion of further Atlantic steam trips. While 
nine years had elapsed from the first voyage 
of the Savannah to that of the Curacoa, full 
ten years were to go by till another steamer 
was sent across the broad Atlantic. For the 
first time the start was on the British side. 
At 10 o'clock in the morning of Fourth-day, 
the 4th of 4th mo. 1838, the steamship Sirius, 
Lieutenant Roberts, R. N., commander, left 
London for New York, with ninety-four pas- 
sengers on board. An immense crowd on 
shore greeted with their hurrahs the depar- 
ture of the first English steamer for America 
as she slowly glided down the Thames. 
“The Sirius, a vessel of 700 tons register, 
with engines of 320 horse-power, built by 
Thomas Wingate, of Glasgow, was not des- 
tined originally for Atlantic navigation. Her 
construction was due to a small joint stock 
association, called the St. George Steam Navi- 
gation Company, with tbe intention of estab- 
lishing a line between London and Cork. On 
this route the Sirius was first placed, with ex- 
cellent effect, her performances being so good 
as to create the delighted surprise of all per- 
sons interested in steamships. This led to an 
important consequence. Among the few per- 
sons in England who had faith at that time 
in ocean steam navigation was M’Gregor 
Laird, of Liverpool, brother of the late John 
Laird, M. P., for Birkenhead, who had become 
known as the leader of a stout controversy 
on the subject, maintaining bis ground well 
against a host of would-be scientific antagon- 
ists. Among the latter was Dr. Dionysius 
Lardner, the well-known compiler of a num- 
ber of scientific treatises. He laid it down, in 
his great ‘ Encyclopedia,’ as an absolute rule, 
perfectly indisputable, that the project of 
building steamers to cross the Atlantic was 
quite absurd, and, the more to enforce this 
dogma, the learned doctor took the trouble of 
going to Liverpool and lecturing an audience, 
on hearing that a company, projecting to 
build Atlantic steamships, was about to be 
established in the growing town on the Mersey. 
A part of the curious lecture of the distin- 
guished encyclopedist has been preserved in 
the Liverpool Albion of 12th mo. 14th, 1835, 
which gave a report of it. After dwelling on 
storms, trade winds and all kinds of ‘ natural 
phenomena’ on sea, earth and sky, Dr. Lard- 
ner thus pithily expressed himself about At- 
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he exclaimed, ‘which is announced in the 
newspapers, of making the voyage directly 
from New York to Liverpool, it is, I have no 
hesitation of saying, perfectly chimerical, and 
you might as well talk of making a voyage 
from New York or Liverpool to the moon.’ 
This was as decided as strong ; but M’Gregor 
Laird, a doughty Scot, had nevertheless no 
fear to attack the great authority. He did 
so in a remarkable letter to the Liverpool 
Albion, signed ‘Chimera,’ in which he de- 
molished, one by one, all tho arguments of 
Dr. Lardner against ocean steam navigation. 
The principal of these, aside of ‘natural phe. 
nomena’ fancies, was that, even if steamers 
could be constructed to brave the dangers of 
the Atlantic, their whole space would have to 
be filled with coal, to the exclusion of any 
other cargo, as well as of passengers. Being 
@ practical shipbuilder and engineer, it was 
easy for M’Gregor Laird to prove that all that 
Dr. Lardner had said about the necessity of 
filling steamers entirely with coal was abso- 
lately nonsense. The letter of *“Chimera’ 
created a great impression, gaining over not 
a few influential men in Liverpool previously 
prejudiced against ocean steam navigation. 
(To be concluded.) 


For “ The Friend.” 


Incidents and Reflections.—No. 31, 
CONFESSION AND RESTITUTION. 


Those readers of “The Friend” who have 
been interested in the anecdotes on this sub- 
ject, published in Nos. 26 and 27 of“ Incidents 
and Reflections,” may find satisfaction in the 
additional testimony, contained in the follow- 
ing narrative, to the heart-searching opera 
tions of the Spirit of Christ, where it is al- 
lowed to carry on its work in the repentant 
sinner. The account is condensed from a 
communication to “ The Earnest Christian.” 

“In the year 1864, while I was living with- 
out God, it became necessary that some one 
should assist my mother-in law with money, 
to secure from her unfaithful husband, ber 
support out of a piece of property, the income 
of which he had placed in her hands for such 
purposes while he was absent in a foreign 
land. During this time he undertook to cast 
her off from his protection and support; and 
I, in her behalf, instituted proceedings against 
him for separate maintenance. By stipula- 
tion of counsel, and order of court, it was 
agreed that a certain sum of money should be 
paid by her to him, and the property be con- 
veyed to her, through a trustee, whom she 
might appoint. I was chosen for this pur- 
pose. Finding no one able or willing, seem- 
ingly, to loan her the money, (she not baving 
any of her own,) and I being the owner of a 
piece of property, made a verbal agreement 
with her and two of her children, of which she 
had four, two of whom were not consulted, 
that I would mortgage my property to raise 
the money needed; which was readily ac- 
quiesced in by her, and the two children who 
knew of it. The conditions were that I should 
take a mortgage on the property to be ac 
quired ; she was not to pay any interest while 
she lived, all was to be for her benefit during 
her life, and not for her children’s afterwards. 
As a remuneration for this, she was to make 
a will and make me executor, leaving the pro- 
perty to me at her death: all of which was 
readily acquiesced in and legally and lawfully 
executed. 

“After the effervescence of feeling had 


THE FRIEND. 


passed away, mother and one of her children 
began to regret that the two who were not 
consulted, and were poor, should be cut off; 
and wanted the will altered to give them a 
small portion ; but I was inexorable, for I did 
not like them. Mother could have done it 
without my consent, by making another will ; 
but she had regard for her word. And mother 
took it so to heart that I believe it shortened 
her days; for in eleven months she died. 

“ The will was filed for probate, and opposed 
on the ground of insanity, by three of the 
heirs. Both sides were defended by able 
counsel, in a law suit of two years. After this 
the surrogate admitted it to probate, and gave 
me letters testamentary at the enormous ex. 
pense to me of $5,234 for surrogate and my 
lawyer’s fees, not including loss of time, ex- 
penses of witnesses, &c. 

‘I now took the property from the receiver, 
and repaired it to a very considerable amount, 
feeling quite sure I was done with law. But 
it was not long after that I was notified by 
my counsel that one of the parties was about 
to commence a suit against me as executor, 
for his share of the inheritance, which he and 
any heir in turn had a right to do any time 
within twenty years. On learning this, my 
heart sunk within me, and my stubborn will 
began to bend, for I could not endure such 
harassing ; and these poetical lines kept run- 
ning in my mind: 

‘You that are fond of pure vexation, 
And chief procrastination, 
Just place yourselves in a situation 
o take a suit at law.’ 

“ And now I[ think the Lord began to work 
upon my heart; for [ repaired to one of the 
parties with whom I had been in bitter hos- 
tility for years, and asked them what would 
satisfy them; and I gave to three of them, 
$1,790 cash, and took their quit-claim deed. 
Now I was sure I was beyond the reach of 
man ; and so I was, for no power of man could 
disturb me in its peaceable possession. My 
health now began to fail ; my nervous system 
was mach impaired. I was emaciated, and 
my &pirits broken down; and in the day I 
looked for night, and when it came I looked 
for day ; and time wore heavily with me, and 
in this condition I took up my abode in this 
contested house. 

“Now I will pass over a few years, and 
come to a crisis in my life never to be forgot- 
ten, when God by his Holy Spirit deeply con- 
victed me of sin, of righteousness, and a judg 
ment to come. This poor man cried unto the 
Lord, and the Lord heard my cry, and for 
Christ’s sake delivered me out of my troubles, 
and so restored my health that after a few 
months I weighed twenty-seven pounds more 
than before conversion; for which I do, and 
shall forever bless and praise his holy name. 
A contented mind is a continual feast. Now 
I commenced making my crooked paths 
straight; and followed on to know him, whom 
to know aright is life eternal. And that life 
abides in me, praise God. I was now like 
unto the man that doeth truth and cometh to 
the light, that his deeds might be made mani- 
fest that they were wrought in God. 

‘At times in the closet, when my soul was 
filled with rapturous delight, this transaction 
would be brought to my mind, and my spirits 
would droop ; and this was presented to my 
mind, that the powers ordained of God sanc- 
tioned it, and it was right; and I called the 
suggestion the work of Satan, and I put it 


behind me; but it was hard to kick against the 
goads. It returned again at intervals with 
greater force, until by reason of the use of 
strong meat, my senses were exercised to dis- 
cern good and evil. 

“At this time I felt called of God to leave 
the church to which I belonged, and I was 
providentially led among a people whose doc. 
trines and teachings and practices were, and 
still are, in sympathy with the way in which 
I had learned Christ; and on the second 
Lord’s day of my meeting with them, a ser. 
mon on confession and restitution was preach. 
ed, and the Holy Ghost sent it home to my 
heart and it was troubled; nor did the Lord, 
who began this work, stop here. Testimonies 
on restitution were called for and given, which 
deepened the wound the sermon had made, 
and after this, the Lord, to make it like a nail 
driven in a sure place, inspired a sister to 
strike up a hymn in which was suny, 

* Bold shall I stand in thy great day, 
For who aught to my charge can lay ?” 

“Now my belly began to tremble. (I know 
whereof [ affirm.) I felt I could not say that 
from my heart ; now my understanding began 
to be opened. I went home in heaviness to 
take it to the Lord in prayer, and the Lord 
revealed to me by the Holy Spirit, my sin of 
oppression. Nor was Satan idle in makin 
Scriptural excuses for me, and as often did 
the Lord say to my heart, ‘ It is also written.’ 
I tell you when the Lord works, none can 
hinder. In this way, for a week or so I agon- 
ized and besought the Lord to reveal to me 
his whole will concerning this matter, and by 
his grace assisting me it should be done; 
when, in the small hours of the morning, my 
dungeon flamed with light, the Holy Ghost. 
showed me that I was not only an oppressor, 
but a supplanter, and could not stand in the 
judgment; showing clearly that the inherit- 
ance belonged to the children ; that confession 
and restitution should be made to the heirs, 
At this time my wife awoke, and seeing me 
sitting up, or hearing my talk, asked me the 
matter; and I told her what the Lord had 
shown me. She arose and paced the floor, 
exclaiming I was crazy, and it was the work 
of Satan ; but my response was, that to me, it 
was eternal life, or eternal death; and were it 
not that the Lord had undertaken this matter, 
[ could not foretell the result upon my wife; 
but, bless his name, he doeth all things well. 

“The way that opened to me, was to sell, 
and divide among the heirs. To do this my 
wife’s consent was necessary, she holding the 
right of dower, and the right of an heir. 
After a little waiting upon the Lord, she con- 
cluded it might be the best thing after all. 
Immediately it was offered for sale. The sug- 
gestion was to wait till May. But the Lord 
said, ‘What your hands find to do, do with 
all your might.’ The suggestion also was to 
keep my intention from the heirs until the 
property was sold; but the Lord said, ‘ What 
can be done to-day, put not off till to-morrow, 
for you know not what a day may bring forth; 
to-morrow is in eternity.’ And it was soon 
sold for the sum of $12,500, which, after de- 
ducting expenses and mortgages, was divided 
before the Lord, with earnest prayer and 
thanksgiving. Nor was this all ; for the Word 
and the Spirit shone more and more into my 
heart, and it was apparent that the Lord had 
determined on a clean work: to lay judgment 
to the line, and righteousness to the plummet, 
and sweep away the refuge of lies, by over- 









hidden things of darkness. 


flowing the hiding places with the waters of|that its founder was crucified in Palestine, 
his salvation, and bringing to light all thej|and worshipped by the Christians, who en- 


THE FRIEND. 


tertained peculiarly strong hopes of immortal 


“While disposing of the hall furniture of/life, and great contempt for this world and 


the house in question, my wife, spoke of a 
house-agent under whom we had lived twenty- 
six years before, how she and others had per- 
suaded him to put new oil cloths in their halls; 
as soon as it was spoken, I clapped my hands 
and exclaimed, ‘We owe him one quarter's 
rent.” (I had forgotten it.) Wife said not a 
quarter, but a month, because we only staid 
one month and nine days in the quarter. The 
enemy also reasoned thus: the owner was 
long since dead, and the agent would pocket 
it, and we might as well say nothing about it. 
The Lord said, ‘Owe no man anything, pay 
what thou owest.’ The next morning I set 
out to find the agent, and had no trouble in 
doing so. Quite contrary to my expectation, 
but not to my desire, when I entered his office, 
there he sat. I asked him if he knew me; he 
promptly replied, yes; and spoke of my being 
an old tenant. I then asked him if I owed 
him anything. He answered, yes. I asked 
him how much. He replied one quarter’s rent. 
I asked him was it a quarter or a month. He 
then produced a dusty book, and there showed 
me the charge made twenty-six years before. 
I told him to give me a receipt. I took cour- 
age, thanked God, and went on my way re- 
joicing, and singing, 
‘ Bold shall | stand in thy great day, 
For who aught to my charge can in ie 


glory to the Father and to the Son, and to,of Christians in their principles. 


Holy Ghost forever. 


its enjoyments; and that they courageously 
endured many afflictions on account of their 
principles, and sometimes surrendered them- 
selves to sufferings. Honesty and probity 
prevailed so much among them, that they 
trusted each other without security. Their 
Master had earnestly recommended to all his 
followers mutual love, by which also they 
were much distinguished. In his piece, en- 
titled Alexander or Pseudomantis, he says, 
that they were well known in the world by 
the name of Christians; that they were at 
that time numerous in Pontus, Paphlagonia, 
and the neighboring countries ; and, finally, 
that they were formidable to cheats and im- 
posters. And in the dialogue entitled Philo- 
patris (which, if not written by Lucian him- 
self, to whom it is usually ascribed, was com- 
posed not long after his time), there are 
numerous allusions to the writings, principles, 
and practices of Christians, all of which are 
ridiculed, and especially their belief of the 
doctrine of the Trinity. 

(5.) The fortitude and constancy of the 
Christians under persecution is referred to by 


195 


the Christian religion, as well as to the unity 
of the objects of the Christian faith and wor- 
ship, the blameless lives of the Christians, and 
their unshaken constancy in adhering to their 
holy profession, regardless of the most sangui- 
nary and exquisite torments that could be 
inflicted on them. Itis true that, concerning 
many important articles of Scripture history, 
the Greek and Latin writers now extant are 
totally silent; and hence some have attempt- 
ed to raise an argument against the credi- 
bility of this history. But the silence of the 
writers in question may be satisfactorily ac- 
counted for, by their great ignorance of such 
facts as occurred very long before their own 
time, and by the peculiar contempt enter- 
tained for both Jows and Christians, arising 
from the diversity of their customs and insti- 
tutions. To these general considerations we 
may add, particularly with reference to the 
silence of profane historians relative to the 
remarkable events in the life of Christ :— 

1. That many books of those remote ages are 
Lost, in which it is very possible that some men- 
tion might have been made of these facts. 

Hence it has happened that many occur- 
rences which are related in the evangelical 
history, are not to be found in the writings 
of the heathens. Of these writings, indeed, 


Epictetus (A. D. 109,) under the name of|we have now but few remaining in compari- 


Galileans. 
(A. D. 161) mentions the Christians as exam-| 
ples of an obstinate contempt of death. And 
GALEN (A. D. 200) acknowledges the constancy 
PorPHYRY 
(A. D. 270) acknowledges that they were then 


The emperor Marcus ANTONINUS |son of their original number; and those which 


are extant, are only fragments of preceding 
histories. Thus, the mighty works performed 
by Jesus Christ, and the monuments of the 
great achievements that took place in the age 
when he was born, are now missing or lost. 


“ These suggestions often come to my mind:| Very numerous in the Roman empire, and un-|All the history of Dion Cassius, from the con- 
Am I the only one in these latter days who|Willingly admits the miracles wrought by the|sulships of Antistius and Balbus to the con- 
had restitution to make? (ForI scarcely ever| apostles, which, however, he ascribes to the|sulships of Messala and Cinna (thatis, for the 


‘hear or read of a case.) 


he Lord says, ‘I\magic art; and he endeavored to expose them |space of ten years—five years before and five 


tell you nay ; except they repent and restore, to popular reproach by insinuating that they |years after the birth of Christ) is totally lost, 


they shall perish; they will not come unto 
me, that I may give them light. 
shall bring every work into judgment, with 


The Lord|the Roman empire. 


were the causes of the calamities that befell 


(6.) Lastly the emperor JULIAN (A. D. 361), 


every secret thing, whether it be good, or|though he endeavors to lessen the number of 
whether it be evil.’ Now, as Samuel said to|the early believers in Jesus, yet is constrained 
all Israel, so say I to this ungodly world, |to acknowledge that there were multitudes of 
‘ Whose ox have I taken? or whose ass have 1|Such men in Greece and Italy before John 
taken? or whom have I defrauded? whom|wrote his Gospel, and that they were not 
have I oppressed ? or of whose hand have I re-|confined to the lower classes ; men of charac- 
ceived any bribe to blind mine eyes therewith ?;ter—such as Cornelius, a Roman centurian, 





and I will restore it you.’ 

“<For with the heart man believeth unto 
righteousness ; and with the mouth confession 
is made unto salvation. Whosoever believeth 
on Him shall not be ashamed.’” 


Testimonies of Profane Writers to the credibility of the 
New Testament. 
Extracted from Horne’s Introduction to the Holy 

Scriptures. 

(Continued from page 186.) 

(3.) A. D. 176. Crtsus ridicules the Chris- 
tians for their worship of Christ, and attests 
the gradual increase of their numbers. He 
also acknowledges that there were modest, 
temperate, and intelligent persons among 
them, and bears witness to their constancy in 
the faith of Christ. At the very time when 
he wrote against them, they were suffering a 
grievous persecution, but were enabled to 
withstand both Ais sharp-pointed pen, and 
also the sword of the magistrate. 

(4.) Luctan, the contemporary of Celsus, 
was a bitter enemy of the Christians. In his 
account of the death of the philosopher Pere- 
grinus, he bears authentic testimony to the 
principal facts and principles of Christianity ; 





at Ceesarea, and Sergius Paulus, proconsul of | 





Cyprus—being converted to the faith of Jesus | 


as also is Livy’s history of the same period. 
In vain, therefore, does any one expect to find 
the remarkable passages concerning the birth 
of Christ in these writers; and much more 
vain is it to look for these things in those 
writers whose histories are altogether missing 
at this day. To instance only the census or 
enrolment ordered by Augustus, and men- 
tioned by Luke (ii. 1, 2.), the silence of his- 
torians concerning which has been a favorite 
topic with objectors :—there can be no doubt 
but that some one of the Roman historians 


before the end of Claudius’s reign (who as-|did record that transaction (for the Romans 
cended the imperial throne A. p. 41, and died|have sedulously recorded every thing that 


A. D. 54); and he frequently speaks, with | 


much indignation, of Peter and Paul, those 


preachers of his Gospel. 
whole, the apostate emperor Julian has unde- 
signedly borne testimony to the truth of many 
things recorded in the New Testament. He 
aimed to overthrow the Christian religion, 
but has CoNFIRMED it; his arguments against 
it are perfectly harmless, and insufficient to 
unsettle the weakest. Christian; for he has 
not made one objection of moment against the 
Christian religion, as contained in the genuine 
and authentic books of the New Testament. 
Thus do all the inveterate enemies of Chris- 
tianity—from its first origin to its complete 
establishment in the then known world, in 
the fourth century of the Christian era— 
unite in giving an honorable testimony to the 


two great apostles of Jesus, and successful | 


was connected with the grandeur and riches 
of their empire): though their writings are 
now lost, either by negligence—by fire—by 


So that, upon the|the irruption of the barbarous nations into 


Italy—or by age and length of time. It is 
evident that some one historian did mention the 
census above alluded to; otherwise, whence 
did Suidas derive information of the fact— 
that Augustus sent TWENTY SELECT MEN, of 
acknowledged character for virtue and in- 
tegrity, into ALL the provinces of the empire, 
to take a census both of men and of property, 
and commanded that a just proportion of the 
latter should be brought into the imperial 
treasury. And this, Suidas adds, was the 
FIRST census. 
(Concluded next week.) 





Prof. Lutterback, of Germany, after care- 


character of Christ, the reality of his mira-|fully examining the question, decided some 
cles, to the genuineness, authenticity, and! months ago that an eclipse of the moon took 
credibility of the writings of the New Testa-|place on the day of Christ’s crucifixion, 4th 
ment, and to the wide and rapid progress of' mo. 3, A. D. 33. 






























































































For “The Friend.” 
Thoughts and Feelings. 
CONFORMITY TO THE WORLD. 

The apostle Paul in his injunction, “ Be not 
conformed to this world,” has left as clear and 
conclusive instruction on that subject, as is 
in that conveyed by our Divine Lawgiver: 
“Swear not at all.” And yet how little heed 

rofessed Christians generally give to the 
ormer precept compared with that paid to 
the latter! Our great inconsistency, as well 
as unequal upholding of scripture truths, is 


again manifested in our obedience to some of|that love me; and those that seck me early |Claudius. 


its requisitions, while at the same time, we 
may much, in the expressive language of con- 
duct, disregard and ignore others of no less 
binding and sacred obligation. Thus, the 
Saviour enforces: ‘‘Search the Scriptures ; for 
in them ye think ye have eternal life ;” and 
which a great many are, perhaps, not deficient 
in doing: while as respects the latter part of 
the text, “ Ye will not come to me, that ye might 
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if young persons, over whom those who are|1816 as it was in the reign of Julius Cesar or 
older exert a powerful—it may be helpful or|/the Emperor Claudius; though there was evi- 
stumbling—influence, should find it exceed-|dence that it had risen much higher in pre- 
ingly difficult to take up the cross to “the|jhistoric times. The average extent of the 
lusts of the flesh, the lusts of the eyes, and the|lake was 33,050 acres. It was 12.4 miles 
pride of life” so inviting and ensnaring, which |long and 6.8 miles broad. The Italian engi. 
are not of the Father, but of the world; and|neers calculated that the lake had been silt- 
thence destined to perish with the world.jing up at the rate of 12 inches per century, 
But for this junior class how appropriate is;and that was an interesting geographical fact, 
the injunction in effect: Call no man master |as showing the rate at which these large lakes 
in things pertaining to the conscience! How|silted; so that the present bottom was 15 feet 
encouraging are the promises, “I love them|higher than it was in the reign of the Emperor 
Julius Cxsar had conceived the 
shall find me.” And, “Blessed is the man|utility of draining the lake for the sake of the 
that endureth temptation : for when he is tried, | health of the district, and also with a view of 
he shall receive the crown of life, which the|increasing the corn-growing area near Rome; 
Lord hath promised to them that love him.” |but his death put an end to the scheme. In 
But alas for those, be they parents or others, |the reign of Claudius the project was again 
set over this class, whose doctrine and whose |revived, and the favorite Narcissus was or- 
life coincident, it may be, have not been of a\dered to go on with the necessary works at 
kind to lead away from conformity to the|the public expense. Suetonius stated that 
world, neither into the obedience of the cross|for eleven years 30,000 men were employed 


have life,” and wherein the kernel or pith of|to a cross-bearing and crucified, yet risen and | there, and the elder Pliny said that the works 


the whole matter may be said to consist, is 
too greatly neglected; in large measure per- 
haps because conformity to the world and its 


glorified Redeemer! Oh! the fearful respon-| were so extraordinary that no language could 
sibility resting on these! For, as the Lord|give any idea ofthem. These works consisted 
himself said concerning His visited children: |in boring a tunnel under Mount Salviano, 984 


Opinions, or to the sense and standard of|“ Whosoever shall offend (either in word or|feet below its summit, and under the Palen. 


others, induces content in their view of things, 
and with going their pace. 

We are not sure whether somo of the re- 
quisitions of the Divine will concerning out- 
ward conformity, because of their very little- 
ness and insignificance, as so considered, are 
not as severe and conclusive tests of our love 


act) one of these little ones that believe in me, |tine fields at an average depth of 328 feet to 
it were better for him that a millstone were|discharge into the river Liris the surplus 
hanged about his neck, and he were cast into|water of the lake. The construction of a 
the sea.” tunnel of about four miles in length at a great 

May we all be willing, with the light and |depth under a mountain was, in the then state 


grace of the Lord Jesus—the means freely|of engineering science, a wonderfal under. 
dispensed and all-sufficient—to examine and|taking. It would not be an easy job now, 


of conformity to the world, and our want of|see, whether conformity in anywise to the/The tunnel actually was made, and the lake 


obedience to even the written revelation, as 
any other! 
the professors of Christ, pay practical heed to 
the solemnly imposed restraints of the apostle 
Peter: “Let not your adorning be that outward 
adorning of plaiting the hair, and of wearing 
of gold, or of putting on of apparel,” &c. 
Again, I will therefore, Paul writes, ‘‘ That 
women adorn themselves in modest apparel, 
with shamefacedness and sobriety ; not with 
broidered hair, or gold, or pearls, or costly 
array ; but (which becometh women professing 
godliness) with good works.” So far has out- 
landish excess, in these particulars, gotten 
hold of the professed followers of a “meek 
and lowly” Saviour, who, on earth, “‘ had not 
where to lay His head,” that there is not any 
monstrous novelty or strange disguise, in the 
way of attire, that fashion does not seem to 
reconcile, with her votaries, conformity to. 
With regard to this, and the deplorable and 
sinful waste of time, mind, talent and expense 
involved in, and sacrificed to “the outward 
adorning,” to the corresponding neglect, it is 
to be feared, of that which is “ not corruptible, 
even the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit, 
which is in the sight of God of great price,” 
well might William Penn, who had himself 
tasted of the corrupting vanities and wicked 
customs of the world, with the bitter fruits 
thereof, write: “ Let none deceive themselves, 
nor mock their immortal souls, with a pleas- 
ant, but most false and pernicious dream. * 
* * No, no, my friends, ‘ what you sow, that 
shall you reap:’ If you sow vanity, folly, 
visible delights, fading pleasures; no better 
shall you ever reap than corruption, sorrow, 
and the awful anguish of eternal disappoint- 
ment.” 

Accordancy with usage, doing as the rest 
do, or conformity to the spirit of the world, 
so falls in with the natural propensities of 
the unrenewed heart, that it is no wonder 


Thus, how comparatively few of|as to exert a prejudicial leavening influence 





corrupting spirit of the world in ourselves, so |partially drained ; and it appeared from the 
remains of the old tunnel that the original 
over others, is not weakening us as Christians; lengineer understood his work well, but that 


is not robbing us of spiritual strength; is not|the designs were imperfectly carried out, and . 


depriving us of that power for good, which |\the work shockingly scamped by the contrac- 
the more earnestly it is sought, and faithfully |tor. First of all, levels could not have been 
used, the more it is found to increase with the| well understood in those days; nevertheless, 
increase that is of God. the outfall had been most correctly chosen, so 
; as to give the reasonable fall to the water of 
1} in 1000; the new outlet at the River Liris 


> 


The Drainage of Lake Fucino, 

The opening lecture to the class of Civil|was within a foot or two, and at the same 
Enginecring, at the University of Edinburgh, |level as that chosen by the Roman engineer, 
was lately given by Prof. Fleeming Jenkin.!and the Roman engineer had also selected the 
|The professor gave an account of the great|direction of the tunnel very properly, and had 
project for draining Lake Fucino, in Italy,|followed so correctly the configuration of the 
which, commenced 2000 years ago, had at last/ ground in making it that the modern engi- 


been successfully accomplished. The lake|neers bad not been able to improve upon it. 
was situated in the Abruzzi province, 53 miles|The old shafts—40 in number—which had 
east of Rome, and covered the greater part of|been sunk so that headings might be driven 
a large table land near the small town ofjin various directions at one and the same 
Avezzano. The surface of the water was 2094 time, had been well constructed, and had been 
feet above the sea, but to the lake there was/largely taken advantage of in constructing 
no natural outlet; and, though the action of/the modern tunnel. A great difficulty the 
the wind on the water prevented it from | Romans must have encountered was the quan- 
stagnating, the neighborhood of the lake was|tity of water which flowed from the strata, 
very unhealthy. Whenever there was a suc-|and how they got over it was not easy to say, 
cession of years in which the rainfall was/as it was not known that they bad pumps 
heavy, the lake rose enormously, and covered |sufficient to cope with large accumulations of 
the adjoining country. The nearest river|water. One of the most curious things about 
was the Liris, 3} miles away, but the moun-|the old tunnel was the constant variation of the 
tain Salviano and a high plain separated the|cross sections. Beginning with a finely arched 
two. The comparisons between what the| entrance, the tunnel as it went into the hill 
lake was recently and what it had been inj;got smaller and smaller, just as if the men got 
ancient times were extremely curious, as show-|tired of the work, until in the centre there 
ing the changes which took place in the rain-|was only a hole large enough for a man to 
fall over a long cycle of years. Between|creep through. Then it opened out again to- 
1783 and 1816 the lake rose 30 feet 5 inchés, | ward the outfall. Where it could be inspected 
and was then 74 feet deep. From the com-|it was all right, but what was altogether out 
mencement of 1820 to 1835 it fell to nearly|of sight had been scamped in the way indi- 
11 feet below its level in 1783, being then 31|cated. During the progress of the work a 
feet deep. In 1861it had risen again 30 feet.| great slip had occurred, and, evidently as they 
The remains of drainage works on the lake|could not get through the loose earth, the 
showed that its area was about the same in workmen turned off to the right and made a 
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curved gallery through the stone, some 400 
feet in length, round the obstructing mass. 

The tunnel was opened by Claudius, who 
first of all witnessed a sanguinary sham sea 
fight on the lake, in which the convicts, 
gathered from all parts of Italy, were made 
to destroy each other. The tunnel, however, 
soon got blocked, and it was not until Ha- 
drian’s time that it was put right. The lake 
was then reduced tosome 17,000acres. Theen- 
trance to the tunnel seemed to have been kept 
in good order down to the fifth century, but 
with the fall of the Roman Empire the tunnel 
was abandoned and the lake resumed its an- 
cient extent. Various abortive attempts were 
afterwards made to open the tunnel from time 
totime. In 1851 a company, with a capital 
of $1,000,000, was formed for draining the 
lake—the concession they were to get in re- 
turn being land which was reclaimed ; but 
this enterprise, too, fell through. Prince 
Alexander Torlonia, who held half the shares 
in the concern, however, bought up the other 
half, and having obtained the repeal of some 
objectionable clauses in the concession, pro- 
ceeded with the work. 

He consulted a French engineer—Franz 
Mayu de Monsucher—under whose direction 
a tunnel, following the line of the old one, 
for carrying off 11,000 gallons of water per 
minute from the lake, was completed in June, 
1875. The cost had been $8,750,000. The 
lake had now been completely drained. Tor- 
lonia had got an estate of 35,000 acres, the 
neighborhood was now healthy, and the gene- 
ral prosperity which had been brought about 
to the population, by this great work, had 
been most marked.— Late Puper. 


The revelation of God in Christ has done 
too much for the world to be put aside at the 
behest of science. If science is right, then 
Christianity is a falsehood ; but did ever false- 
hood do such work as true Christianity has 
done? Can a lie transform a base and cruel 
life into one that is pure and brotherly? Can 
a lie inspire the heriosm and the sacrifice of 
self which has illustrated the path and pro- 
gress of Christianity from the earliest times? 
Can a lie sweeten sorrow, strengthen weak- 
ness, make soft the pillow of death, and ir- 
radiate the spirit shutting its eyes upon this 
world with a joy too great for utterance? 
This is what Christianity bas done in millions 
and millions of instances. It is busy in its 
beneficent work of transforming character all 
over the world today. Man of science, what 
have you to putinits place? The doctrine 
of a world without a personal God, and a man 
without asoul? God pity the man of science 
who believes in nothing but what he can 
prove by scientific methods! We cannot 
imagine a sadder or more unfortunate man in 
the world. God pity him, we say, for if ever 
a human being needed divine pity he does. 
An intelligent man, standing in the presence 
of the Everlasting Father, studying and en- 
deavoring to interpret his works, and refus- 
ing to see him, because he cannot bring him 
into the field of his telescope, or into the 
range of a “scientific method,” is certainly 
an object to be pitied of angels and men. The 
marvel is that in his darkness and his sadness 
men turn to him for light—turn to a man for 
light who denies not only God, but the exist- 
ence of the human soul! Alas! that there 
should be fools more eminent in their foolish- 
ness than he!—Sceribner. 
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Selected for “‘ The Friend.” 

The following lines were addressed, by 
Richard Peters, a clergyman of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church, in Pennsylvania, to 
Anthony Benezet, who had loaned him Bar- 
clay’s Apology. It was understood that Dr. 
Peters, previously to his perusal of Barclay, 
had entertained and expressed unfavorable 
opinions of the Quakers, and their principles. 


For Barclay’s learned Apology, is due 

My hearty thanks and gratitude to you. 

The more I read, the more my wonder’s raised, 

I viewed him often, and as often praised. 

Commanding reason through the whole design, 

And thoughts sublime appear in every line. 

Sure some diviner spirit did inspire 

His pregnant genius with celestial fire. 

Long had I censured with stupendous rage, 

And cursed your tenets with the foolish age, 

Thought nothing could appear in your defence, 

Till Barclay shined with all the rays of sense. 

His works, at least shall make me moderate prove, 

And those who practise what he writes I’ll love. 

With the censorious world, no more I’ll sin 

In damning those who own the light within. 

If they can see with Barclay’s piercing eyes, 

The world may deem them fools, but I shall think them 
wise. 


Selected. 
A MOTHER’S CARES. 


I do not think that I could bear 
My daily weight of woman’s care, 
If it were not for this: 
That Jesus seemeth ever near, 
Unseen, but whispering in my ear 
Some tender a of love and cheer, 
To fill my soul with bliss ! 


There are so many trivial cares 

That no one knows and no one shares, 
Too small for me to tell. 

Things e’en my husband cannot see, 

Nor his dear love uplift from me— 

Each hour’s unnamed perplexity 
That mothers know so well. 


The failure of some household scheme, 
The ending of some pleasant dream, 
Deep hidden in my breast, 
The weariness of children’s noise, 
The yearning for that subtle poise, 
That turneth duties into joys, 
And giveth inner rest. 


These secret things, however small, 
Are known to Jesus, each and all, 
And this thought brings me peace. 
I do not need to say a word, 
He knows that thought my heart hath stirred, 
And by divine caress my Lord 
Makes all its throbbing cease. 


And then, upon his loving breast, 
My weary head is laid at rest, 

In speechless ecstacy ! 
Until it seemeth all in vain, 
That care, fatigue, or mortal pain, 
Should hope to drive me forth again 

From such felicity ! 

Christian Secretary. 


Queynet, a French chemist, recommends, as 
ameans for rapidly extinguishing fires in chim- 


neys, that about 100 grammes of sulphuret of 


carbon be burned upon the hearth. The best 
way to burn the sulphuret is to turn it out in 
a broad tin plate. It ignites at once, burns 
rapidly, and produces great volumes of the 
noxious sulphuric gas, which extinguishes 
flame at once. The sulphuret of carbon, a 
liquid combination of sulphur and carbon, 
should be kept in large bottles, to allow for 
its great expansion. In Paris the firemen, by 
using this compound as directed, in three 
months, extinguished 251 fires out of 319, 
and that, too, without needing to go upon 
roofs or deranging apartments in any way. 
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For “ The Friend.” 
Memorial of the Yellow Fever in 1793. 

The following document is published in the 
pages of “ The Friend,” as an interesting relic 
and reminiscence of the sad days of the Yel- 
low Fever in Philadelphia in 1793. 

The Committee therein referred to is thus 
spoken of in “The Arm Chair.” 

“ When Pestilence her raven wing outspread, 
When terror swept the living from the dead,— 
When love’s own ties were severed in affright, 
And duty’s call had lost its wonted might,— 
Offley, and others, a devoted band, 

Before the march of terror took their stand, 
They nobly dared in that dark hour to make 
Themselves an offering for the people’s sake. 
He was accepted ! Great the church’s loss, 

She mourned a faithful champion of the cross. 
Gathered at mid-day—soon the race was won— 
Long e’er the evening shades his labor done !” 


“To the Surviving Relatives of Daniel Offley. 

At a meeting of the citizens of Philadelphia, 
the Northern Liberties and District of South- 
wark, assembled on Saturday, the 22d day of 
March, 1794, at the City Hall for the purpose 
of taking into consideration the report of their 
committee appointed to prepare an instru- 
ment expressive of the most cordial, grateful 
and fraternal thanks of the citizens to their 
committee of health, for the important, hazard- 
ous, and successful services by them rendered 
during the calamity that lately afflicted the 
City and Liberties, the following form was 
unanimously adopted and agreed to on this 
occasion. 

Whereas, it hath pleased the Supreme Ruler 
and Governor of the universe to permit, dur- 
ing the months of August, September and 
October last, a most dreadful visitation or 
epidemic malady to afflict the City and Liber- 
ties of Philadelphia in such manner that it is 
supposed not less than five thousand of the 
inhabitants have fallen victims to the same: 

And Whereas, the following citizens of 
Philadelphia as Guardians of the poor, to 
wit: James Wilson, Jacob Tomkins and Wil- 
liam Sansom ; and the following persons as a 
committee of health, to wit: Mathew Clark- 
son, Stephen Girard, John Letchworth, John 
Haworth, Thomas Savery, Henry Deforrest, 
Jonathan Dickinson Sergeant, Caleb Lownes, 
Peter Helm, James Kerr, James Swaim, 
Jacob Whitman, John Connelly, Daniel Offley, 
Thomas Wistar, Israel Israel, James Shar- 
wood, Mathew Carey, Samuel Benge, Andrew 
Adgate and Joseph Inskeep; and the follow- 
ing persons members of the assistant com- 
mittee of health in the Northern Liberties 
and District of Southwark, to wit: William 
P. Sprague, William Gregory, Joseph Burns, 
Jacob Winnemore and Shubart Armitage ;— 
totally disregarding their own personal preser- 
vation, and only intent on arresting the pro- 
gress of the malignant disorder; with a mag- 
nanimity and patriotism meriting the bighest 
eulogiums, stood forth, and by every generous 
and endearing exertion, preserved the lives 
of many of their fellow citizens from death 
by conveying them to a suitable hospital 
which they had provided at Bush Hill, where, 
under the meritorious exertions and peculiar 
care of Stephen Girard and Peter Helm, two 
of the citizens above mentioned, every possi- 
ble comfort was provided for the sick, and 
decent burial for those whom their efforts 
could not preserve from the ravages of the 
prevailing distemper. In order therefore to 
perpetuate the memory of sach distinguished 
usefulness to distant times and to serve as 
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an example and encouragement to others to/missal, and the last provision is doubtless in-ling intensely solemn and earnest; while the 
emulate the like beneficent virtues, should it}tended to reciprocate the courtesy, where|various schools, marshaled by their several 


ever unfortunately again become necessary |other Societies receive them. 
to practise them, the citizens of Philadelphia, y + 
the Districts of Southwark and Northern A Little Republic in Feudal Germany. 
Liberties, do by this Instrument, present to) A half bour’s ride by rail from Stuttgart is 
the above named William Sansom as a guar-|a pleasant little valley, bounded on the north 
dian of the poor; to the above named Mathew |by sloping vineyards, and on the soath by 
Clarkson, Caleb Lownes, Thos. Wistar, Samuel |fruitful hills. The name of the village is 
Benge, Henry Deforrest, John Connelly, | Kornthal. 

Stephen Girard, Peter Helm, Israel Israel,| In 1819 a band of religious people came 
John Letchworth, James Kerr, James Shar-|here to secure an asylum against the encroach- 
wood, John Haworth, James Swaim, Mathew|ment of unsound doctrine, which toward the 
Carey, Thomas Savery, Jacob Whitman, as a|close of the last century had begun to ander- 
committee of health; and to the above named | mine, as they thought, the faith of their fore- 
William P. Sprague, William Gregory, Joseph|fathers. Rationalism, had indeed, invaded 
Burns, Jacob Winnemore and Shubart Armi-|the Church of Wiirtemberg and penetrated 
tage, as members of the assistant committee |into the Consistory. The new Liturgy and 
of health, their most cordial and fraternal |Hymn-book, “cut down,” as the venerable 


teachers, and issuing from every direction, 
walk decorously in by twos, and take their 
respective places. 

We have attended a confirmation service, 
a wedding, and a funeral; the latter being 
decidedly the most cheerful of the three. Not 
even the outward signs of woe are permitted, 
but are religiously superseded by everything 
suggesting victory. The coffin is painted 
white, with a red cross; the pall is also white, 
with a red cross upon the centre. The words 
said over the body were something like this, 
“Thou poor body, from which the soul of our 
dear brother has departed; we commit thee, 
earth to earth, ashes to ashes,” &c. 

After the procession had left the burial 
ground, we stood there watching the old grave 


thanks for their benevolent and patriotic ex-|body put it, “to suit the requirements of|digger, who, with respectful courtesy, ap- 


ertions in relieving the miseries of suffering|modern culture,’ these sturdy defenders of| proached us, 


humanity on the late occasion. And as An-|the faith refused to adopt. They were in- 
drew Adgate, Jonathan Dickinson Sergeant,|spired by a religious genius, named Michael 
Joseph Inskeep and Daniel Offley, members| Hahn; and their code of laws was drawn up 
of the committee of health, and James Wil-|by their founder, Gottlieb Wilhelm Hoffmann, 
son and Jacob Tomkins, members of thejaided by an “ Advisory Council.” It consisted 
assistant committee of health, unfortunately |of thirty articles of civil and religious faith. 
fell victims to their generous exertions for; After some delay, these articles were duly 
the preservation of the inhabitants, it is hoped |signed and sealed by King William, of Wiir- 
that their great services will be held in ever-|temberg. Thousandsof the so-called “Pietists” 
lasting remembrance by the citizens to whose |had already left the country on account of 
welfare they so nobly devoted themselves|the faith, emigrating to Southern Russia, 
even unto death, and that this will be evi-| where they had established numerous flourish- 
denced on all proper occasions in a suitable|ing colonies. Therefore the king felt the 
attention to their surviving relatives: need of propitiating those who might other- 
Ordered, that a copy of this instrument be| wise, he feared, become disaffected, and who 
duly engrossed on parchment, signed by the| were among his most loyal subjects. One of 
chairman of the meeting, and presented to|the wagons prepared for the journey to Russia 
each of the persons above named, and to the| was known for a long time, in Kronthal, as 
representatives of the deceased overseers of|the “Jerusalem coach.” 
the poor and members of the committee above| Before the year 1819, Kronthal was a free- 


We remarked, pointing to the 
grave, “ The poor old man lying there is now 
at rest; better so, is it not, than to be upon 
a bed of sickness?’ ‘ Yes,” he answered, 
promptly, ‘but sickness is also good.” “ How 
can that be?” I replied. “Ah, sickness gives 
patience, and patience hope, and hope in 
Christ, victory! Ah! lady, no cross, no 
crown!” The words came to me— 


‘* Shall I be carried to the skies 
On flowery beds of ease ; 
While others fought to win the prize, 
Or sailed through bloody seas ?” 

The old man’s face, though furrowed with 
age, looked almost radiant as, lifting his eyes, 
he said at parting, “ To die is joy!” 

“This is the victory that overcometh the 
world, even our faith.” ‘“O death! where is 
thy sting? O grave! where is thy victory ?” 

From what we have already seen, this 
whole community is still penetrated with 


named, to remain with them as a Memorial jhold, consisting of 836 acres of land, a castle,|much of the religious enthusiasm of their 


of the sense their fellow citizens entertain of }two tenant-houses, and six farm-houses. It 
the services rendered them during the late|}was owned by Count von Gédrlitz, Grand 
dreadful calamity. Steward of the Wiirtemberg Court, who sold 
it, after some reluctance, for 115,000 guldens. 
In a. letter which accompanied the sale, he 
says: “It costs mea great struggle to resign 
For “The Friend.” |an estate to which I am attached by the 
In looking over the “ Richmond Palladium’ |dearest recollections of my life. But your 
of 10th month 3d, 1878, in which are given designs for wishing to purchase this inherit- 
“ Notes” of the proceedings of Indiana Yearly ance of my forefathers are so worthy, that I 
Meeting, apparently taken by a reporter, [|feel unwilling to prove a hindrance to you in 
notice the following paragraphs, which may |the carrying out your plans; and I hope that 
be laid before the readers of “The Friend,” as|a blessing will rest upon your efforts.” 
indicative of the progress of innovationon the} The good Count did not “hope against 
long established order and discipline of the|hope,”’ for a blessing has indeed attended their 
Society of Friends. labors. In 1859 a grand semi-centennial jubi- 
Referring to the revision of the Discipline|lee occurred here, of which I have heard 
acted on by the meeting, it is said “A change|many a glowing account. At that time the 
was made in relation to the supply of small|history of the little community was rehearsed 
meetings with the ministry, so that ministers | before 5000 people. It was related how, from 
who are unable to furnish such labor gratis, |the small beginning, first, a church building, 
shall be reasonably compensated for their|then substantial dwelling houses and school 
time and services, and provision was made for buildings, came to be erected. There are 
raising money for that purpose.” now at least two hundred houses, and (in- 
“A proposition to change the clause in|cluding two orphanages) seven school houses; 
reference to the reception of members into|while the inhabitants number about 1500. 
the church, to vest in Monthly Meetings dis-|During all this period of fifty years, not a 
cretionary power to receive members from|single fire, not a single criminal case, not a 
other religious Societies on letters ; and allow-|bankruptcy, occurred. Meanwhile, the strict- 
ing requests to come directly to Monthly|est morality prevailed. Twice a day every 
Meetings without intervention of Overseers|man, woman, and child assemble for prayer 
or Preparative Meetings, was adopted.’ and praise. 
I understand the practice has obtained in/the heart. The women, for the most part 
some of the Monthly Meetings there for a/bonnetless, with perhaps a lace cap or strip 
considerable time, to give members wishing to|of ribbon bound tightly around the head ; the 
join other religious Societies letters of dis-|men in ordinary working garments, but look- 


Tuom. McKean, 
Chairman.” 











| spiritual founder, Michael Hahn. He was 
‘elected to be their first overseer, but died 
‘eight days after the purchase of the land. 
Before his death, conventicles of religious 
worship were, under his leadership, estab- 
lished all over the land. Remaining exter- 
nally within the pale of the National Church, 
they resorted to these private gatherings as 
a means of making up for the deficiency in 
the public services. These meetings are fre- 
quented, to the present day, by sixty or 
seventy thousand persons in Wurtemberg.— 
Christian Intelligencer. 





For “The Friend.” 

‘“Were the members of all our churches 
guided by the Holy Spirit into the faith of 
those who lived in the glow of the Divine 
ascension, and heard the voices of the Apos- 
tles, instead of imprisonment for fraud, em- 
bezzlement and theft, there would be trans- 
parentsimplicity ; the members of ourchurches 
would be obedient to all Christ’s commands, 
carry about a perpetual atmosphere of spirit- 
uality, would be fragrant roses bathing in the 
sunlight of living truth, unfolding to its beams, 
fanned by the breezes, and refreshed by the 
dews of heaven.” 

This beautiful sentiment, contained in the 
correspondence of the National Baptist, pre- 
supposes that the faith exercised by the mem- 


The only preparation is that of|bers of the Christian churches, is that living 


faith of which the Apostle James speaks, 
which works by love; and which is insepar- 
ably connected with walking in obedience to 
the Light of Christ in the heart, without 








gifts and graces that accompany it. 





For “The Friend.” 
“The Westtown Literary Union,” at West- 


town Boarding School, has set apart some of|be signed, and I stated what I clearly under- 


its members as a “ Historical Committee,” 
especially charged with the care of collecting 
and preserving information as to the present 
and past condition of the school. Former 
students of the school, or any who possess 
such information, are respectfully requested 
to communicate with the committee. Per- 
sonal recollections, especially of those at the 
school previous to 1820; accounts of the daily 
life at the school ; information as to the classi- 
fication and methods of instruction, and gen- 
erally any statements throwing light upon 
the interior workings of the Institution will 
be thankfully received. 

Letters written from the school, particu- 
larly in its early times, or drawings and 
sketches of the buildings and grounds, would 
be of great assistance to the committee. These 
would be gladly received, either as its per- 
manent property, or as a temporary loan for 
examination and copying. Address 

Tuos. K. Brown, 
Street Road P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 





For “The Friend.” 

I have recently received, through the mail, 
a copy of “The Friend,” containing remarks 
by two Friends in Bloomfield, upon my essay 
which appeared in * The Friend” of 11th mo. 
30th, 1878. I would that we all might bear 
in mind that strong expressions, especially 
when writing upon difficult and delicate ques- 
tions, are no substitute for argument, nor [ 
fear will conduce to draw the blessing of the 
peace-maker. Those two Friends are brothers 
with whom I have lived on terms of Chris- 
tian intimacy for very many years, I have 
long since loved them as brothers, and I do 
not intend to let any thing deprive me of so 
precious a privilege ; nor do I yet believe that 


which we cannot obtain salvation, or those}The apparent difference between Levi Var- 
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ney and me, in our views of the report, arises 
from the simplé fact that he states, perhaps 
unconsciously, what took place after the re- 

ort was read and before it was directed to 


stood to be the conclusion after explanations 
had been given as to the form of the words 
which a few seemed to fear were too strong ; 
as no other words were suggested as a sub- 
stitute, and as we were directed to sign it on 
behalf of the committee, and as no objection 
was made to this direction, I think that no 
impartial reader will entertain any doubt that 
I was fully justified in stating that the report 
was adopted without any expressed dissent. 
Had I any fear of the prediction of W. V., 
in his last paragraph being realized, I should 
feel the need of exercising a godly jealousy 
over myself, that no word nor act of mine 
might contribute to so deplorable a result ; 
but I have no such fears; the mission of our 
branch of the Church is not yet completed ; 


the purposes for which, in the Providence of 


God, it was called into being, in my view, 
will not be answered till “the whole lump is 


leavened,” until the comprehensive design of 


the gospel is fulfilled by the whole earth being 
filled with the knowledge of the glory of God. 
Fiery trials may overtake us in the fature as 
in the past; but my faith is, that the great 
Master will be equal for every emergency, 
and as a refiner, will be watching the cru- 
cible—for good. Israel's Shepherd neither 
slumbers nor sleeps, and therefore His flock 
fear no enemy as none such will be able to 
pluck them out of the Father’s hand. 
THomas CLARK. 


The Plumber and Sanitary Engineer, a paper 
published in New York, has joined with some 
public-spirited men in that city in offering a 
premium for the best design for a house for 
working men. 

Some parts of that city are greatly over- 
crowded. It is said that 500,000 of its popa- 


either of them, upon the sober second thought, |lation live in tenement-houses, and a large 
believe me capable of prevarication, or gar-|part of this number sleep in rooms which are 
bling a quotation, or of intentionally mis-|never aired except from another room. Ninety 


stating a fact. 


The former [speaks of] errors in doctrine |fore reaching youth. 


per cent. of the children born in them die be- 
They are described as 


which he very correctly intimates that I|hot-beds of vice and crime. 


know nothing about, never having heard one 


Public attention has been called to this sub- 





single utterance of the kind he refers to. The|ject, and the authorities have decided to re- 
document from some Friends in Norwich, in|fuse building permits for the erection of any 
1877, to which he refers, was introduced the |building where the plan of construction does 






second time to the Yearly Meeting at my |not conform to the sanitary code. 


suggestion, and in both cases | acted consci- 
entiously, and therefore have no apology to 
offer. 

I refer to the remarks of my friend, Levi 
Varney, with exceeding regret, because I 


No man has a moral right to do anything, 
the influence of which is certainly and inevi- 
tably hurtful to his neighbor. I have a legal 
right to take arsenic and strychnine; but I 


have no doubt that both he and I are equally jhave no moral right to commit self destruc- 


anxious to present nothing but the truth; 
nor do I doubt that when the whole truth is 
presented we shall substantially agree. 


examine the whole Norwich difficulty from 
the evidence laid before it, and report which 
of the bodies purporting to be Pelham Quar- 
ter should be acknowledged. This duty I 
believe they performed deliberately and con- 
scientiously, and as the lesser body did not 
find a single advocate, I see no way open to 
the committee but the course they pursued ; 
endeavoring to word their report in a way 
that would not necessarily leave any burden 
upon the minds of a single brother or sister. 


The, 
committee supposed they were appointed to! 





tion. I have a legal right to attend the thea- 
tre. No policeman stands at the door to ex- 
clude me, or dares to eject me while my con- 
duct is orderly and becoming. But I have no 
moral right to go there; not merely because 
I may see and hear much that may soil my 
memory for days and months, but because that 


| whole garnished and glittering establishment, 


with its sensuous attractions, is to many a 
young person the yawning maelstrom of per- 
dition. 

The dollar which I give at the box office, is 
my contribution toward sustaining an estab- 
lishment whose dark foundations rest on the 
murdered souls of thousands of my fellow 
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men. Their blood stains its walls, and from 
that ‘‘pit” they have gone down to another 
pit, where no sounds of mirth ever come. 
Now I ask what right have I to entera place 
where the tragedies that.are played off before 
me by painted women and dissolute men, are 
as nothing, to the tragedies of lost souls that 
are enacted in some parts of that house every 
night? 

What right have I to give my money and 
my presence to sustain that moral slaughter 
house, and by walking into the theatre my- 
self to aid in decoying others to follow me.— 
Theo. Cuyler in “ Heart Life.” 






A new way of reading the Bible has been 
invented in these highly enlightened days. I 
used to get on exceedingly well with the book 
years ago, foritseemed clear and plain enough ; 
but modern interpreters would puzzle us out 
of our wits and out of our souls, if they could, 
by their vile habit of giving new meanings 
to plain words. Thank God! I keep in the 
old simple way; but I am informed that the 
inventors of the new minimizing glasses man- 
age to read the big words small; and they 
have even read down the word “everlasting” 
into a little space of time. Everlasting may 



















them. I use no such glasses; my eyes re- 
main the same, and “ everlasting” is “ everlast- 
ing” to me, whether I read of everlasting life 
or everlasting punishment.—Spurgeon. 
nnameiniiinsenres 
Words like lenses obscure what they do not 
enable us to see better. 










be six weeks or six months, according to, 
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The statements contained in the newspapers 
of the day of the treatment of the fugitive 
Cheyenne Indians who were imprisoned at 
Fort Robinson, Nebraska, are disgraceful and 
revolting in their character. These Chey- 
ennes, it will be remembered, had been re- 
moved from their former homes and settled 
on a reservation selected for them in the In- 
dian Territory. A portion of their number 
were much dissatisfied with their location, 
and finally became so discontented, that they 
fled northward through Kansas, killing sev- 
eral persons whom they met on their journey, 
and were finally overtaken and imprisoned 
i|by the United States troops. 

The attempt to confine individuals or tribes 
within certain limits by the exercise of arbi- 
trary power, is certain to arouse a feeling of 
opposition. It is only as their own comfort, 
convenience or interest is promoted, that peo- 
ple settle down contentedly in their homes. 
Therefore, however inconvenient to the Gov- 
ernment the unsettled and restless character 
of these Indians may have proved; they are 
not to be too severely condemned for exercis- 
ing their natural right of changing their place 
of abode. 

As to the treatment at Fort Robinson, to 
which we have referred, an extract from a 
private letter, written the day before they 
escaped from that post, says: 

“ We have now in this department a deli- 
cate question to handle in the removal of the 
Cheyenne prisoners to Leavenworth. They 
say they will die before they will go. From 
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the latest accounts the officer in command, in|a right seed. How art thou become the de- 


order to induce them to consent, had taken|generate plant of a strange vine unto me!” 
their rations from them. They had then been — 

twenty-four hours without provisions, and re- | SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

fused to permit him to feed the children, of} [yrrep Srares.—It has been estimated that the 
whom there were about fifty. He was, when |total tonnage of iron vessels launched on the Delaware 
he reported, about proceeding to stop their|river during 1878, was 25,000 tons; valued at about 
fuel. All our information leads to the belief'|99,000,000. 


. The State of Pennsylvania is now in possession of a 
that they are in deadly earnest, and that when full title to the ground presented for the Middle Peni- 
the removal commences, which will be in &|tentiary, in Huntington county, and in a short time 


few days, somebody will certainly be hart. |pipes will be laid from the springs intended to supply 
In fact, from present indications, the matter |the building with water. These springs discharge 
is likely to prove serious.” 120,000 gallons every twenty-four hours, more than 


: e four times the quantity required. 
The Chicago Inter- Ocean states that the at-| ‘There are now 186 American vessels employed in the 


tempt to starve and freeze the Indians into| whale fishery, with an aggregate tonnage of 40,603. 
submission was began on the 5th ult. “ For|New Bedford, Mass., owns 132 of them. 

three days they were kept in the lodge used The Locust Gap mines, between Mount Carmel and 
as a prison, without fire or food, and practi- Shamokin, Pa., were discovered to be on fire, on the 


; ; : : ie _,. |night of the 24th ult. at a depth of 300 feet, where 
cally without clothing. This was inhuman |,.yeral barrels of tar were stored. For a time the fire 


and disgraceful, but an act of treachery and |burned furiously, but wa’ finally extinguished; 250 
perfidy followed that far exceeded it. Under|men and boys were employed in this mine. On the 
the pretence of holding a council, the two night of the 25th, a fire broke out in the Tunnel Level 
chiefs were enticed away from their followers, jof the Summit Branch colliery, at Williamstown, Pa. 


rye cieihedl tie 7 ‘Kk Nearly 600 men were employed at this colliery. 
and when separated were set upon, struc The Missouri State Lunatic Asylum, near St. Joseph, 
down, and placed in irons. 


A war song, sung | was destroyed by fire on the afternoon of the 24th ult. 
by one of the chief’s daughters, was heard by |The patients, 250 in number, were removed to the 
the Indians confined in the lodge, who divined court-house. The estimated loss is nearly $300,000. 

the meaning and proceeded to prepare for al. 4 dispatch from Fort Robinson announces that the 


defe 2 aetad when off Chin ahdciadin fugitive Cheyennes were overtaken by the United States 
elence against further acts of this character. |troops, about 45 miles from the fort, they refused to 


Bread was offered to the children, but the In-|surrender, and resolutely fought till all but nine of their 


In Paris the street traffic is almost suspended by the 
snow. Reports from Brittany, and other French Proy. 
inces, represent that heavy snow-falls are interrupting 
telegraphic and railway communication. 

It is stated that from the débris of their coal mines 
France makes annually 750,000 tons of excellent fuel, 
and Belgium 500,000 tons. 

A Geneva dispatch says, that American coals are be- 
ginning to sell there slightly cheaper than French and 
German coals, and are much superior to them. An 
American locomotive, burning anthracite coal, is run- 
ning at Geneva. 

A general commercial collapse is feared in Sweden, 
Thousands of persons have been thrown out of employ- 
ment, and further failures are daily expected. 

It is reported in Berlin that Prince Bismarck has 
decided to withdraw the Parliamentary Discipline bill, 
leaving the matter to the Reichstag. 

Russian and German medical journals state that the 
east of Europe is in a state of great alarm at the pro- 
gress of what they allege to be the plague, which is 
rapidly making its way upwards towards the north and 
east of Russia, from the Caspian Sea along the course of 
the Volga. There is said to be a great want of experi- 
enced medical men in Russia, about one-third of the 
doctors having died in the recent war, and a large 
number of young students have been summoned from 
hospitals and medical schools to take their places, 

The Russian and Turkish governments have agreed 
to the clause of the definitive treaty of peace, stipulating 
that the Russians shall evacuate Turkey within thirty- 
five days of the signature of the treaty. 

Advices from Rio Janeiro to the 7th ult., state that 
drought and small-pox are increasing in the northeast 
provinces. 











dians refused it, declaring they would all die 
together.” 

It is grievous to us that such things should 
be done in our country ; for besides the shock 
given to all feelings of humanity, we can but 
| look forward with fear to the just retribution 
of Him in whose hands all the nations of the 
1 earth are but as the small dust of the balance ; 
and who sets up and pulls down according to 

His own righteous pleasure. 












We have received from Thomas Clark, of 
Canada, some additional remarks, making ex- 
planations which he thinks are called for by 
the letters of William Valentine and Levi 
Varney, printed in our 20th number. 

We deemed the occurrences which have 
taken place among Friends in Canada of suffi- 
cient importance to interest our readers gen- 
erally; and therefore have published such 
portions of the communications received as 
seemed calculated to convey a clear account 
of what had taken place. We wish to guard 
against burthening our columns with what is 
merely personal and local in its character. 
Yet in justice to Thomas Clark, we publish 
on another page of our journal, s0 much of 
his article as is requisite to explain the criti- 
cism on his course contained in the letters he 
refers to. 

We note particularly his statement, that 
he had not heard uttered such doctrinal senti- 
ments as those mentioned by Wm. Valentine. 
We sincerely desire, that having now learned 
what unwholesome food is distributed to the 
flock in meetings less favored than his own, 
he may jvin his efforts to those of faithful 
Friends elsewhere, in checking the dissemina- 
! tion of doctrines and practices at variance 
with the original principles of the Society. 
Unless a concern in this direction should con- 
tinue and prevail among Friends, the conse- 
quences to our Society, we believe, will be 
disastrous. The Head of the Church is able 
to take care of his own cause; and if we prove 
unfaithful, will raise up others to proclaim to 
the world his Trath; bat his language to us 
may be, ‘‘I created thee a noble vine, wholly 



































care of the Indians to the War Department, are equally 





number were killed. . 
It is reported from Washington, that the Commission 
appointed to consider the propriety of transferring the 


divided on the subject—four favoring the transfer, and 
four opposed to it. It is expected their reports will be 
presented to Congress early next month. 

The mortality in this city during the past week was 
324. In New York, for the same period, there were 
639 deaths. 

Markets, &c.—The government bond market has been 
considerably excited during the past week, and a gen- 
eral decline in prices of old bonds, in consequence of 
their being rapidly refunded. It is said to be the in- 
tention to fund, at 4 per cent. interest, all the bonded 
debt, except the 43 per cents of 1891. The subserip- 
tions to the 4 per cents, amounted on the 25th ult. to over 
fourteen million dollars. Arrangements were also made 
during the week, for placing them abroad. The quota- 
tions on the 25th were, for sixes, 1881, 107; 5’s, regis- 
tered, 105}; do. coupon, 1068; 43 per cents, 106}; 4 per 
cents, 100$ a 100}; 5-20 coupons, 1867, 102; do. 1868, 
102}. 

Cotton.—Sales of middlings, 9$ a 9} cts. per pound 
for uplands and New Orleans. 

Petroleum.—Crude 8 cts. in barrels, and standard 
white, 9} cts. for export, and 11} a 12} cts. per gallon 
for home use. 

Flour.—Minnesota extra, $4.25 a $4.75 ; Penna. $4.50 
a $4.75; Ohio, $4.75 a $5.50; patent and other high 
grades, $5.50 a $7.50. Rye flour, $2.62} a $2.874. 

Grain.—Wheat firmly held. Penna. red $1.05 a 
$1.05 ; amber, $1.06 a $1.06}. Corn, 42} a 44 cts. per 
bushel. Oats, 30 a 32 cts. 

Hay and Straw.—Prime timothy, 65 a 75cts. per 100 
pounds; mixed, 45 a 60 cts. Straw, 65 a 75 cts. per 
100 pounds, 

Beef cattle were in fair demand, 2500 head arrived 
and sold at 5} a 6 cts. for extra; 4} a 5 cts, for fair to 
good, and 3 a 4 cts. per pound gross for common. 
Sheep, 4 a 5} cts. per pound as to condition. Hogs, 5} 
a 5} cts. as to quality. 

Forreicn.—The weather in Great Britain has been 
very severe the past week, and continues so, conse- 
quently the applications for relief for the distressed 
poor have greatly increased. 

One thousand three hundred colliers at Merthyr and 
Aberdare have struck work. There were 177 strikes in 
England last year, against 181 in 1877. 

An action has been brought by the owners of the 
steam tug Admiral against the United States ship Con- 
stitution, to recover 1500 pounds for salvage. The sum 
of 200 pounds had been tendered to the owners of the 
tug, but it was rejected. 

France.—Before the adjournment of the Chamber of 
Deputies on the 24th ult., the Minister of Public In- 
struction presented a bill making primary education 
obligatory after the first of 1880. 






CORRECTION.—In last number of “The Friend,” 


page 191, near the middle of 1st column, for 1 Cor. xi, 


read ii. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia, 
Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. HALL, M.D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 

made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 








MARRIED, on the 5th of 12th month, 1878, according 

to the order of Friends, at Spring River, Kansas, J Esse 
A. CarTER, to DeLPHINA STANLEY, daughter of 
Samuel Stanley. 
, on the 25th of 12th mo. 1878, according to 
the order of Friends, at Spring River, Kansas, Hiram 
T. Pickett, of Cottonwood, to SERENA PICKETT, 
daughter of Benjamin Pickett, of Spring River. 











Drep, at his residence in Exeter, Berks Co., Pa., on 
the 11th of 10th mo. 1878, JAmes Les, in the 84th 
year of his age, an esteemed member of Exeter Monthly 
Meeting. He was firmly attached to the ancient prin- 
ciples and doctrines of Friends, and being of a social 
and pleasing disposition, was endeared to a numerous 
circle of friends. During the decline of his health he 
was preserved in patience and tenderness of spirit, and 
passing quietly away has left his friends the comforting 
belief that his end was peace. 

——, at her residence, near West Grove, on the 14th 

of 11th mo. 1878, Martua H. Linton, widow of 
Nathan Linton, an elder and member of New Garden 
Monthly and West Grove Particular Meeting, in the 
63d year of her age. 
, at his residence in Martin’s Ferry, Ohio, on the 
14th of 12th mo. 1878, BensAmMiIn Hoy se, in the 67th 
year of his age, a member of Short Creek Monthly and 
Concord Particular Meeting. He wasa man of a meek 
and Christian spirit, firmly attached to the principles 
of Friends, and during a long and suffering illness, he 
was very patient and cheerful, never being known to 
complain through all, but bore his affliction with a com- 
posure that assured his family and friends that he was, 
through infinite mercy, prepared to enter into that rest 
which remaineth for the people of God. 

——, in Camden, New Jersey, on the 31st of the 12th 
mo. 1878, Respecca Troru, widow of Jacob’ Troth, in 
the 92d year of her age, a member of Haddonfield 
Monthly Meeting. She was of a meek and quiet spirit, 
and much attached to the principles of Friends. Her 
surviving relatives believe that she was prepared, 
through faith in a crucified Redeemer, for a place in 
the mansions of peace and rest reserved in heaven for 
the righteous. 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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